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Education for Journalism 


EWSPAPERS, magazines, advertising agencies, 

and radio and television stations in the United 
States have widely varying standards for employees 
in their nontechnical and nonmechanical depart- 
ments. None of these agencies in the field of com- 
munications accepts the principles of licensing its 
practitioners, a standard procedure in the fields of 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, veterinary medicine, 
and law. Nevertheless, education in journalism has 
made considerable progress in the United States. 


Education of Journalists 


In practice today there are no universally accepted 
criteria for admission into the news or editorial 
departments of newspapers, magazines, and radio 
stations nor for employment in advertising agencies 
or television studios. But as the proportion of 
persons attending colleges and universities has 
increased in the past half century, the number of 
college graduates entering the expanding communi- 
cations field has increased proportionately if, indeed, 
not more rapidly. Many newspapers, not a few 
advertising agencies, and some radio stations require 
applicants for positions to possess a college degree. 

There are editors who believe that the best prepa- 
ration for a career in journalism is a broad cultural 
background obtained in a liberal arts college with a 
major in economics, history, political science, or 
English. 

Others, recognizing that the curriculums of pro- 
fessional schools of journalism consist of cultural 


*Chairman, Accrediting Committee, American Council on 
Education for Journalism; assistant to the president and professor 
of journalism, the Ohio State University. 
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courses—from 70 to 80 percent—plus a thorough 
grounding in journalism history, ethics, and tech- 
niques in their programs, recruit their staffs largely 
from graduates of schools of journalism. 

Still others—and this group may be in the major- 
ity—build their staffs from three sources: (1) 
Graduates of liberal arts colleges, (2) graduates of 
professional schools of journalism, and (3) persons 
with substantial experience on smaller city news- 
papers without regard to formal educational back- 
ground. 

This article is concerned only with professional 
education for journalism in the United States. It 
will not attempt to relate or evaluate the experi- 
ences of editors with individuals in each of the three 
categories listed above, interesting as some of these 
undoubtedly are. 


Historical Background 


When Walter Williams, practical Missouri news- 
paperman, founded the School of Journalism at the 
University of Missouri in 1908, he established the 
first professional school of journalism in the United 
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States. A number of institutions had offered 
journalism courses prior to that date, but none had 
organized these courses as a “‘major” or a professional 
sequence. 

As far as can be determined, the first plan to train 
journalists in an institution of higher learning was 
proposed by Gen. Robert E. Lee in 1869 when he was 
president of Washington College, now Washington 
and Lee University. General Lee endorsed a faculty 
plan and presented it to the Washington board of 
trustees for training printer-editors at the college. 
Under this proposal, the students were to carry the 
usual liberal arts courses and in addition were to 
spend 1 hour a day at the type case. An arrange- 
ment was made with a Lexington newspaper office 
for the practical work. Fifty press scholarships 
were established, but apparently no students took 
advantage of the opportunity in spite of the fact 
that the scholarships were listed in the college 
catalogs from 1869 through 1878. 

State universities and colleges, never institutions 
to shut their doors to innovations, were the proving 
ground for early courses in journalism and for the 
subsequent development of professional programs in 
that aréa. Kansas State Agricultural College 
started a journalism course in 1873; Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1876; the State University of Iowa and 
the Ohio State University in 1892; Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1893; University of Kansas, 1903; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1904; University of Wisconsin 
and Iowa State College, 1905; University of Wash- 
ington, 1907; University of Oklahoma, 1908; Uni- 
versity of Colorado, 1909; Montana State Uni- 
versity, 1911; University of Oregon and Louisiana 
State University, 1912; University of Texas, 1914; 
and University of Minnesota, 1915. These courses, 
in most instances, were interrupted from time to 
time, but since the second decade of the twentieth 
century, professional education for journalism has 
made fairly steady progress in American institutions 
of higher learning. 

In 1917, representatives of 10 of the institutions 
with professional programs, meeting at the con- 
vention of the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, founded the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism. This 
association was gradually expanded until its mem- 
bership reached 34 in 1943. 

In 1940, a survey revealed that 542 colleges and 
universities offered journalism courses and that 103 
had established programs leading to a degree in 
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journalism. The institutions holding membership 
in the AASDJ by this time had come to be recog- 
nized as class A schools, although the only accredit- 
ing function exercised by the group was in electing 
member institutions which were recommended to 
the entire membership by its Council on Education 
for Journalism. The number of institutions teaching 
journalism (542) declined materially during World 
War II but again increased substantially during the 
period of the “‘veterans’ bulge” in the mid- and late 
forties. 


Typical Academic Program 


A typical academic program at an accredited 
school or department of journalism is of 4-year 
duration with the student spending his first 2 years 
in meeting the lower division academic requirements 
of a college of arts and sciences. Some institutions 
require students to enroll in an introductory jour- 
nalism course in these first 2 years; others permit it; 
and some do not schedule journalism courses below 
the third-year level. 

When he enters the upper division the student 
is enrolled as a major in journalism and approxi- 
mately 50 percent, and seldom more than 60 per- 
cent, of his courses in these two final years are in 
the field of journalism. Although the pattern varies 
somewhat among institutions, a typical journalism 
student takes elementary and advanced reporting 
courses; one or two courses in copyreading and 
editing; one on feature article writing; a course in 
the history of journalism; one in the law of commu- 
nications; one on the history of typography; a 
course on the relationship of the communications 
field to contemporary affairs; one in comparative 
(or foreign) journalism, and in some schools one or 
more courses on the business side of journalism, 
covering circulation, advertising, and promotion. 

These courses, then, form the core of the typical 
journalism curriculum for a student planning to 
enter the news or editorial department of a news- 
paper. There are additional courses, elective in 
most schools and required in others, on other facets 
of newspaper work and in the broad field of commu- 
nications, including radio, public relations, magazines, 
advertising, and house organs. It may be seen that 
from 25 to 30 percent of the total of the under- 
graduate’s courses in a typical school of journalism 
are in journalism. 

As stated above, admission to most schools comes 
at the level of the junior year in college. The 
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Pulitzer Graduate School of Journalism at Columbia 
University is an exception; it accepts only a limited 
number of students, all of whom must possess 
bachelor’s degrees. Columbia gives a Master of 
Arts at the end of 1 year’s work. 

Thirty-two of the forty accredited schools and 
departments offer work leading to the Master of 
Arts or Master of Science degree. Missouri grants 
a Doctor of Philosophy in journalism. _ Illinois, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin award the Doctor of Philosophy 
in the field of communications which cuts across 
several disciplines, including journalism. 

On the graduate level most of the schools and 
departments work closely and effectively with depart- 
ments of political science, history, economics, 
sociology, speech, radio, and English, and a candi- 
date for a Master of Arts or Master of Science in 
journalism may, and frequently does, take more 
course work in a cognate field than in journalism. 


Accrediting Program 


The 1951 International Yearbook Number of Editor 
€f Publisher lists 90 schools and departments of 
journalism in the United States. These 90 colleges 
and universities presumably offer a sufficient number 
of courses in journalism to comprise a major leading 
to a degree in that subject. Of this number 40 
schools and departments have been accredited by 
the American Council on Education for Journalism, 
a 10-man body composed of 5 representatives of 5 
newspaper organizations, 3 national and 2 regional, 
and 5 educators elected by the Association of Ac- 
credited Schools and Departments of Journalism, 
successor to the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism. 

The council is an outgrowth or development of a 
cooperative committee between journalism educa- 
tors and newspapermen set up in 1930 as the joint 
committee of schools of journalism and newspaper 
groups. Eight years later, after a period of in- 
activity during the depression years of the thirties, 
this committee was reconstituted as the National 
Council on Professional Education for Journalism. 
In 1945 its name was changed to the American 
Council on Education for Journalism. 

Newspaper organizations financially supporting 
and holding membership in the ACEJ are the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, the National Edito- 
rial Association, the Inland Daily Press Association, 
and the Southern Newspaper Publishers Association. 
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In January 1945 the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism voted to 
approve an accreditation program. It placed the 
responsibility for accreditation in the hands of the 
American Council on Education for Journalism with 
the provision that the actual accrediting be done by 
a seven-man accrediting committee, at least four 
members of which must be educators. To date, 
the accrediting committee has consisted of four edu- 
cators elected to 3-year terms by the Association of 
Accredited Schools and Departments of Journalism, 
two representatives appointed by the president of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, and 
one appointed by the president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Between 1947 and 1951, 60 institutions applied 
for accreditation, 50 were visited, and 40 accredited. 

An institution seeking accreditation formally ap- 
plies to the ACEJ on or before September 20. The 
applicant-school fills out a factual data form on which 
are some forty quantitative items covering such 
subjects as budget, staff, space, equipment, and 
library. The accrediting committee evaluates these 
quantitative data. If on the basis of the data it 
appears that the school has a possibility of being 
accredited, it is visited by a visitation committee on 
which are at least one educator member and one 
newspaper member of the accrediting committee and 
one newspaperman from the region served by the 
school. This committee visits the institution and 
examines such qualitative factors as faculty morale, 
student-faculty relationships, effectiveness of teach- 
ing, adherence to stated standards, interest and sup- 
port of the institution’s administrative officials, and 
student accomplishment as demonstrated in pub- 
lished articles. 4 

The recommendation on accreditation is based on 
consideration by the accrediting committee mem- 
bers of factors in both quantitative and qualitative 
evaluations. The decision rests with the ACEJ 
which votes on the committee’s recommendations. 

Neither the ACEJ nor the accrediting committee 
attempts to impose a set of predetermined standards 
on the school or department under consideration. 
The educational or professional objective of each 
school is accepted by the committee and the school 
is evaluated on that basis. 

Because of the rapid expansion in the communi- 
cations field in recent years and ‘the variety of 
courses and curriculums established to prepare for 
different areas in the field, the ACEJ accredits cur- 
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riculums or sequences. Thirty-seven of the forty 
accredited schools are accredited for the news-edito- 
rial sequence. Thirteen institutions are accredited 
for only this one curriculum. Other sequences and 
the number of institutions approved for each are: 
Advertising, 15; advertising-management, 5; agri- 
cultural journalism, 6; home economics journalism, 
4; management, 5; community journalism, 10; maga- 
zine, 6; pictorial journalism, 4; radio journalism, 13; 
and 1 school each in science journalism, communi- 
cations and public opinion, informative writing, and 
business advertising journalism. 


Communications Research 


Research in journalism and mass communications 
is concerned with channels through which informa- 
tion reaches the public and the effect that that in- 
formation has had or may have on the public. By 
its very nature, journalism research reaches into 
many related disciplines, especially economics, 
history, political science, and sociology. 

Research problems in journalism or communica- 
tions frequently must take into account the economic 
aspects of the various media of mass communica- 
tion. History of the press, of individual newspapers, 
and of the initiation and expansion of more recently 
developed media of communication forms the basis 
of much research. The niche occupied by the press, 
radio, and television in relation to political cam- 
paigns and to the entire political fabric of the Nation 
has recently been subjected to searching examina- 
tion. The sociological implications of the effects 
produced by information reaching the public through 
the channels of the different media of mass communi- 
cations are of current and constant interest to the 
scholar and the student in the field of journalism as 
well as to the sociologist. 

Biographies of newspapermen, public opinion sur- 
veys, the relationship of the press or a segment of 
it to specific events, radio listening habits, reada- 
bility of type faces, and legal problems of the various 
communications agencies illustrate the type of re- 
search done by students and staff members of pro- 
fessional schools and departments of journalism. 


Cooperation With Communications Agencies 


Because most of the graduates of the schools and 
departments of journalism are preparing for en- 
trance into newspaper, radio, advertising, maga- 
zine, or public relations fields, schools maintain a 
working relationship with communications agencies. 
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The relationship with national and regional news- 
paper associations has been mentioned in the sec- 
tion on accrediting. In addition, most of the 
schools have working agreements with the press in 
the area in which they are located. Internships for 
students on newspapers are arranged in some in- 
stances. Active newspapermen are brought to 
campuses frequently for lectures. 

The Association of Accredited Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism has representatives on the 
Council on Radio Journalism, on which radio net- 
works and individual stations also hold member- 
ship. This council affords the radio industry an 
opportunity to present its needs to the schools 
which are training its future employees. It also 
makes it possible for educators and industry repre- 
sentatives to thresh out problems affecting 
both areas. 

For some years a summer internship program 
under which faculty members are placed on news- 
paper staffs and in radio stations has been worked 
out jointly by the American Council on Education 
for Journalism, the Council on Radio Journalism, 
and the Newspaper Advertising Executives Associa- 
tion in cooperation with news and advertising 
departments of individual newspapers and with 
radio stations. 

Several AASDJ member schools have arrange- 
ments with the weekly press in their States under 
which teams of students go to a community, spend a 
week gathering news, selling advertising, and pub- 
lishing. an issue of the community weekly news- 
paper. Other schools have agreements with daily 
newspapers where a student staff takes over the 
editing of the newspaper 1 day a year. Still others 
have arrangements with newspapers under which at 
least a number of their students have the opportunity 
to gain practical laboratory experience by accompa- 
nying regular members of the staff on their daily 
rounds and in some instances by writing actual 
news stories. 

Since television has entered the communications 
field, some stations are cooperating with schools of 
journalism in doing research relating to the best 
methods of presenting news events to the new 
visual-audio public. 


Professional Groups 


There are three professional organizations in the 
field of education for journalism. They are the 
Association for Education in Journalism, the Asso- 
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ciation of Accredited Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, and the American Society of Journalism 
School Administrators. 

The Association for Education in Journalism has 
between 475 and 500 members who are journalism 
teachers in 4-year institutions of higher learning. 
The AEJ came into being in 1951 as the successor 
to the American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism, founded in 1912. 

The Association of Accredited Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism in 1949 succeeded the 


Accredited schools and departments of journalism in 
the United States and their enrollments in the junior, 
senior, and graduate years, fall of 1951 

















Enrollment ! 
Institution Junior 
and senior | Graduate Total 
year? 

| a are 3, 878 664 4, 542 
University of Alabama______.___-- 40 6 46 
Boston University..............-- 145 16 161 
University of California.._______-- 89 7 96 
University of Colorado__________-- 100 1 101 
Columbia University. ____._._._-- 7 65 72 
Emory University..............-- 23 15 38 
University of Florida____________- 41 4 45 
University of Georgia_____._____-- 114 2 116 
University of Illinois____________- 228 48 276 
Indiana University. _.....__.__--- 88 12 100 
Iowa State College. __.........--- 68 21 89 
State University of lowa________-- 98 34 132 
Kansas State College______.____-- 59 6 65 
University of Kansas__.._...___-- 78 6 84 
University of Kentucky  ._._-_-- a 109 
Louisiana State University __-___-- 34 12 46 
Marquette University... ...._---- 106 9 115 
Michigan State College. __._._._.- | eee 208 
University of Michigan. _......--- 77 17 94 
University of Minnesota________-- 196 56 252 
University of Missouri__._...___-- 280 97 377 
Montana State University___.____- 57 3 60 
Northwestern University____-_-_-- 175 76 251 
Ohio State University_..._._._._-- 104 5 109 
NS TS 77 4 81 
University of Oklahoma__________- 110 9 119 
Oklahoma A. and M. College. _-_-- 39 4 43 
University of Oregon___...___-_-- 71 9 80 
Pennsylvania State College____---- | i 185 
Rutgers University__......__---.- | 3 ee 101 
South Dakota State College_____-- | Rea 30 
University of Southern California_ - | 44 
Stanford University. ..........--- 44 25 69 
Syracuse University. -....._.----- 70 28 98 
Texas State College for Women--_-- (fe 27 
University of Texas... .........-- 249 17 266 
Tulane University..............--  g Deer 23 
Washington and Lee University ---- 38 14 52 
University of Washington___-_--_-- 110 5 115 
University of Wisconsin... _.._---- 136 31 167 














1 These figures compiled from the annual registration report printed in the 
fall 1951 Journalism Quarterly. 
2 Including 225 special students. 
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American Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism, founded in 1917. It has a member- 
ship of 40 institutions. 

The American Society of Journalism School Ad- 
ministrators, founded in 1945, is composed of 29 
heads of schools and departments of journalism. 
Three of the departments represented in ASJSA 
also hold membership in AASDJ. 


Accredited Schools and 1951 Enrollment 


The 40 accredited schools and departments of 
journalism and their professional enrollment (junior, 
senior, and graduate) in the autumn of 1951 are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

Enrollments were also reported for.31 unaccredited 
schools and departments of journalism in the fall of 
1951. They were: Junior and senior years, including 
special students, 1,384; graduate, 26; total 1,410. 





Recent Changes in the Status of 
Institutions of Higher Education 


A Numser of changes in the status of institutions 
of higher education were revealed in the reports 
submitted to the Office of Education for use in the 
preparation of the 1951-52 Education Directory, Part 
3: Higher Education. The following summary 
reveals the nature and the extent of the changes re- 
ported from the year 1950-51 to the year 1951-1952. 

The addition of 28 institutions and thé dropping 
of 27 which closed or merged with other institutions 
increase the total number to 1,859. Eight institu- 
tions reported a shift from a non-degree-granting to 
a degree-granting status. Quinnipiac College is the 
new name of the former Junior College of Commerce, 
New Haven, Connecticut, one of 32 institutions re- 
porting new names. Among the 8 institutions which 
changed locations or post-office addresses is the 
Chicago Evangelistic Institute, formerly of Chicago, 
but now in University Park, Iowa, taking over the 
campus previously occupied by Kletzing College. 

A number of changes occurred in the accredited 
status of institutions with the result that 64.5 per- 
cent of the institutions listed have either Nation-wide 
or regional accreditation. Forty-eight institutions 
received regional accreditation, 7 lost regional ac- 
creditation, 41 were accepted to membership in pro- 
fessional associations, and 2 lost professional accred- 
itation. Recognition of the National Association of 
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Chiropodists as an accrediting agency added 4 inde- 
pendent colleges of chiropody and 2 connected with 
universities to the accredited institutions eligible for 
Directory listing. 

Fourteen institutions reported a change in compo- 
sition of student body, all becoming coeducational 
except one. A number of institutions reported 
changes in legal control, for example, from private 
to Roman Catholic, or from State to district, but 
these more often represented a difference in inter- 
pretation rather than an actual difference in control. 

Of the 181 institutions reporting a change in chief 
administrative officer, 64 were publicly controlled 
and 117 privately controlled. The percentage of 
change was roughly equivalent to the percentages of 
institutions falling in each category. In 14 instances 
acting heads had been designated, but in 13 cases 
no replacement was reported. 


Number of institutions of higher education included in 
the Education Directory, Part 3—Higher Education, 
in recent years 





Number listed in directory 
edition of— 
Type of control 





| 
1945-46 sales vilealibees 1951-52 








Publicly controlled____._....- 555 548 594 638 
Private, nonchurch_______.--- 444 450 506 504 
Church controlled___...___.-- 687 690 708 717 
Protestant 2 ooo. coe (477)| (478)| (475)| (476) 
Roman Catholic______--- (210)} (212)} (228)} (236) 
SEWN ote eee ee eee (5) (5) 
ote 2 Jee 1,686 | 1,688] 1,808} 1,859 























Bridge-to-Business Course at City College 


A COLLEGE PROGRAM for the boy or girl who “does not 
plan to go to college” has been announced by the 
Midtown Business Center of the City College of New 
York. Its main feature is an innovation in business 
training, a “bridge-to-business” course covering both 
social and work skills, which can be completed in one 
part-time day semester with classes each morning, or 
in two part-time evening semesters. This phase will 
provide for the student an orientation to business and 
an entering skill. It will be followed, if tne student 
wishes, by a second phase, also covering one or two 
semesters and providing the specialized study needed 
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to give him the basic skills used in a particular busi- 
ness field. 

Outlined in a preview before a group of principals 
and guidance counselors from 52 of the city’s day and 
evening public high schools, the plan emerged with 
their warm endorsement as a much needed innova- 
tion for a part of the school population heretofore not 
adequately served. 





Retirement Scholarships at Boston 
University 


In A MOVE to help older people use their leisure 
time profitably, Boston University gave free re- 
tirement scholarships for men and women over 65, 
who enrolled as auditors during the second semester 
(January 28—June 2) in the university’s Evening 
Division courses. Part-time courses in the univer- 
sity’s college of liberal arts, college of business 
administration, school of public relations and com- 
munications, and the college of practical arts and 
letters will be open without charge to those who 
wish to follow old interests or develop new ones 
during new leisure time resulting from decreased 
activities as they pass retirement ages. 

Classes in writing, languages, history of motion- 
pictures, labor relations, current politics, history 
and government, and management problems are 
only a few which will be open. 





Study of Modern World Problems 


at Delaware 


Tue Universiry oF DeLawareE has in recent 
years organized an Institute of Regional Studies 
and an Interdepartmental Council, and has installed 
a department of geography and geology to deal more 
effectively with modern world problems that demand 
an integrated, regional, and interdepartmental ap- 
proach. Working in unison, these organizations 
have furthered instruction, study, and research on 
modern world movements and have held a series of 
conferences on world economic developments. ‘The 
results of the conference have been published. 
These conferences are arranged as an educational 
service to the general public as well as to the stu- 
dents and faculty of the university. Scholars and 
authorities from “practical” fields are brought to- 
gether to discuss various aspects of some important 
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question faced by the Western World today. At 
the first conference, June 27-28, 1949, Latin Ameri- 
can scholars dealt with problems of inter-American 
cooperation. At the second conference, April 10-11, 
1950, problems of world economic development were 
discussed by speakers from such fields as govern- 
ment, engineering, conservation, foreign trade, and 
private enterprise. In the third conference, to be 


held April 24-25, 1952, authorities from such areas 
as Asia, the Near East, Latin America, and Africa 
will discuss the developmental problems and the aspi- 
rations of their respective countries. The univer- 
sity is also arranging an area studies course to be 
given next summer in Puerto Rico in collaboration 
with the University of Puerto Rico. (See HicHER 
EpucatTion, Feb. 1, 1952.) 





UNESCO and Higher Education 


NITED Nations Educational, Scientific, and 

Cultural Organization is deeply concerned with 
the present and possible future international activi- 
ties of universities all over the world. Everywhere 
in the domain of science, learning, and higher educa- 
tion, a new impetus has been given toward inter- 
national cooperation since the last war. This 
process coincided with the creation of the United 
Nations Organization and its Specialized Agencies, 
and, in particular, UNESCO. The interest of 
UNESCO in the universities is not confined to what 
they do in the international field. UNESCO’s 
main objective is the improvement of man and of 
his conditions of existence through science, educa- 
tion, and culture; the same may be said of the aims 
of the universities. 


International Association of Universities 


All the main academic disciplines are now well 
organized at the international level in the form of 
international societies, congresses, and conferences. 
UNESCO keeps in working contact with all their 
international associations, and is connected with 
them by special consultative agreements. ‘There 
are, however, certain problems outside the scope of 
the professional international academic organiza- 
tions, which necessitate that the universities, as such, 
should be similarly organized. It is universally 
felt that the moment is now ripe for organizing the 
international interests of the universities. This is 
not a simple task, and UNESCO is offering its help 


*Member of the staff of the Education Office, United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization Secretariat. 
Dr. Belehradek, graduated by the medical faculty of Charles 
University in Prague in 1922, was formerly professor of biology 
and dean of the medical faculty at Caroline University, and later 
rector and professor of general biology at Charles University. 
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in carrying it out. 

The first suggestion came spontaneously from the 
universities themselves. In 1930 the University of 
Havana called an international congress of universi- 
ties, in which there participated 52 universities from 
different countries, mostly in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, but some from European countries. The 
Congress recommended the creation of an inter- 
national office of university information attached to 
the University of Havana. Seven years later the 
International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
called the first international conference on higher 
education in Paris, with Henri Bergson in the 
chair and with the participation of a number of 
outstanding experts in the field, among them the 
late G. F. Zook. Forty countries were represented. 
A detailed report was published! and an inter- 
national office for universities was created. The 
approaching war, however, soon brought this 
promising attempt to a close. 

From the very beginning, UNESCO included 
cooperation with the universities in its working 
program. It was understood that the prewar activi- 
ties, already begun in this direction, should be 
resumed. It was therefore decided to call another 
conference of universities. This time the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands offered its hospitality, and 
a preparatory conference of representatives of uni- 
versities took place at Utrecht in 1948. The num- 
ber of countries represented was 32; the most urgent 
university problems were discussed, including the 
role of university education in international under- 
standing, the problem of academic standards, and 
the changing functions of the university. 


1 Problemes d’Universite (Travaux de la Conference Inter- 
national d’Enseignement Superieure. Paris. 1930). 
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The most important practical result of the Utrecht 
conference was the appointment of a 10-member 
interim committee, charged with a twofold task: 
to prepare another conference of universities to take 
place within the next 3 years, which would consider 
the creation of an international association of uni- 
versities; and, with the help of UNESCO, to launch 
an international universities bureau to act as the 
secretariat of the association, and at the same time 
as an international center of documentation and 
information on all university matters, cooperating 
closely with UNESCO. 

These two tasks have now been accomplished with 
the help of UNESCO. The International Universi- 
ties Bureau (IUB) was opened in June 1949, and the 
universities conference took place at Nice, France, 
in December 1950. The International Association 
of Universities (IAU) was created and the rector of 
the University of Paris, Jean Sarrailh, elected its 
first president. 


The International Universities Bureau 


Now that a center of international university 
information has been founded, all current UNESCO 
work in this field has been passed on to it. Several 
of the studies which were actually being undertaken 
or promoted by UNESCO, too, have been taken over 
by the IUB. The most important of these is a 
comparative study of entrance conditions to different 
universities in various countries and the equivalence 
of academic degrees. It cannot be hoped that this 
study will be completed in full detail in the near 
future. The conditions for equivalence not only 
vary in different parts of the world, but are also 
subject to changes brought about by the develop- 
ment of international contacts in general. The 
IUB, however, intends to publish soon a practical 
guide on existing equivalence. 

The study of equivalence is naturally of primary 
concern to undergraduate and postgraduate students. 
UNESCO’S international service to them also in- 
cludes the publication of an annual catalog of 
fellowships—Study Abroad. The third volume (1950- 
51) lists about 30,000 fellowships in 60 countries 
available to students desirous of carrying on part of 
their studies outside their own country. From 
this survey certain useful comparisons on a statistical 
basis may be made showing that the distribution of 
scholarships in different countries is very unequal. 
About one-third of the scholarships and fellowships 
granted are spent in Europe; more than one-fifth 
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in North America; about 4 percent in the Middle 
East, but only 1 percent in Latin America, and 0.1 
percent in Africa. More than half of the total 
number granted are to be spent in 9 countries only. 
A certain number of fellowships also are available 
for special studies along lines designated by the 
United Nations, UNESCO, and the other specialized 


agencies. 
UNESCO Aids Needy Universities 


During the years which immediately followed the 
last war, many universities in Europe and Asia were 
literally reappearing out of the ruins; while others, 
less severely damaged, were making great efforts 
to bring some order out of the state of chaos in 
which they found themselves. At that time 
UNESCO was only beginning to carry out its 
programs but immediately accepted as its first duty 
assistance to universities in need. Although 
UNESCO has helped a great deal—not so much by 
direct subsidies as by coordinating the efforts of 
those who were willing to help—much remains to be 
done in this field. UNESCO enables universities 
in economically less favorable conditions to purchase 
books and other equipment through a special scheme 
of “UNESCO Coupons,” by which these can be 
paid for in local currency, thus enabling the uni- 
versities to buy what they need abroad, even in 
the hard currency areas. UNESCO also granted 
a special subsidy to the IUB for free distribution to 
the universities of 1,000 copies of the catalog of 
universities edited by the American Council on 
Education.? 


Universities and UNESCO Cooperate 


UNESCO frequently has occasion to ask advice 
from the universities in the carrying out of its 
extensive and varied program, and_ university 
experts are often asked to help in the realization of 
UNESCO projects. For instance certain problems 
connected with fundamental education in_ less 
advanced countries have recently been submitted to 
university departments, together with others con- 
cerning education for international understanding. 
UNESCO’S various missions to less advanced 
countries have been guided by university experts. 

On the other hand, UNESCO is interested in 
learning what universities themselves all over the 
world are doing to accomplish certain aims identical 


2M. M. Chambers, Universities of the World Outside U. S. A. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1950. 
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with its own. To this end UNESCO is undertaking 
a comparative study on the participation of various 
universities in the education of adults, and another 
study on chairs and departments of international 
affairs existing now in a number of universities. It 
is hoped that the results of this research may 
encourage the further development of such useful 
activities in other countries. 

To UNESCO has been given the task of making 
known and popularizing the Declaration of Human 
Rights. Several publications have already been 
issued by UNESCO to this effect—among them an 
album for exhibition purposes—and more are in 
preparation. UNESCO hopes to get further sub- 
stantial help from the universities in this campaign. 
Universities might discuss the suitable methods to 
be recommended in order to insure that future 
leaders in various countries are better informed on 
the subject of the United Nations and the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and more interested, and 
better prepared to contribute by their own work to 
these aims. 

The Declaration has been made the moral basis 
of the whole program of UNESCO and also of that 
developed in the field of international university life. 
It finds one of its actual applications in the activities 
being undertaken in favor of displaced intellectuals, 
students, and university teachers. UNESCO has 
set up an international committee for collecting 
funds and distributing fellowships to displaced 
students, and displaced university teachers are able 
to participate in UNESCO’S work. 

Under the scheme for technical assistance to less 
developed countries, UNESCO is helping in the 
recfuitment of university teachers to fill vacant or 
newly created posts at the institutions of higher 
learning in the various countries whose governments 
apply to UNESCO for help in this direction. Dis- 
placed professors also are admitted to participation 
in the project. 

UNESCO maintains in Montevideo, Cairo, Istan- 
bul, Delhi, Manila, and Djakarta science cooperation 
offices for the improvement of working contacts 
among the regional scientific establishments and 
those outside the region. These offices work in close 
cooperation with the universities in each area. 
UNESCO also sponsors scientific 
laboratories, encourages research in the arid zones, 
and is preparing an exhaustive history of mankind, 
all activities of concern to various university depart- 
ments. 


international 
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On their part, universities all over the world 
attach themselves to UNESCO’s work. Of the 
representatives of the 63 member states who attend 
the general conference of UNESCO, one quarter, on 
the average, are university teachers. About 400 
university teachers are active in the national 
commissions of UNESCO, and several university 
experts are employed on the secretariat, both in its 
headquarters in Paris and in posts outside. 

The universities furthermore benefit indirectly 
from a number of other activities of UNESCO in 
the field of natural sciences, social sciences, and 
humanities. Publications such as the Directory of 
International Scientific Organizations (1950), the 
Bibliography of Inter-Lingual Scientific and Technical 
Dictionaries (1951), the Report of the International 
Conference of Science Abstracting (1951), or Inven- 
tories of Apparatus and Materials for Teaching 
Science (Volume I]. Universities: 1950), are some 
examples. Certain periodicals issued by UNESCO 
also find a place in the libraries of university depart- 
ments—as examples, the /nternational Social Science 
Bulletin, issued quarterly; Impact, a quarterly 
review of the social implications of science; the 
UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries, monthly; Museum, 
a quarterly review of museographic techniques; 
and Index Translationum, an international biblio- 
graphy of translations. 


UNESCO's Philosophy 


UNESCO’s philosophy is based upon its consti- 
tution, signed by the governments of 41 countries in 
1945 and now backed by 60 member states. The 
preamble to the constitution underlines as the main 
basis of UNESCO’s program, defense of peace, 
understanding among peoples, democratic ideals of 
human dignity, equality and respect for personality, 
mutual help of nations in diffusing culture and 
education, freedom and justice, and the free exchange 
of ideas in the search for objective truth. Mere 
economic and political agreements between govern- 
ments are not enough for a lasting sincere co- 
operation among peoples, and a true peace must be 
founded on the intellectual and moral solidarity 
of mankind. 

To this philosophy any university worthy of the 
name would undoubtedly subscribe. Speaking 
recently before the University of Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia, the director-general of UNESCO, Dr. Jaime 
Torres Bodet, declared that “UNESCO aims at 
increasing the value of human life through educa- 
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tion, science and culture.”” In his inaugural address 
to the Conference of Universities at Nice, he said 
that “just as UNESCO has been likened to the 
conscience of the United Nations, so the universities 
must be the conscience of UNESCO.” 

These two quotations express UNESCO’s hopes 


and expectations in the field of academic activities. 
The task is in accordance with the time-honored 
ideals of the university. UNESCO, a young inter- 
national organization entrusted with great tasks, 
naturally seeks safe roots in the depths of human 
wisdom as represented by the universities. 





University Functions of the United States Army 


LL the functions of a university are performed 
within a modern military organization. While 
the combat activities of armed forces dominate the 
military scene, the educational and developmental 
functions are the soil below, nurturing the strong and 
dramatic forms seen above. Because they are im- 
portant and because they are forced from public 
attention by the immediate and the violent, develop- 
mental procedures deserve regular analysis and de- 
scription apart from front-page combat activities. 

The Armed Forces engage in training activities (in 
the sense of learning by doing), in educational proc- 
esses which use the spoken and written word, in ex- 
amining for achievement and aptitude, and in mani- 
fold research and development activities. (The U.S. 
Air Force has in fact begun to assemble some of these 
functions within an Air University complete with a 
dean, curriculums, etc.) 

In the U. S. Army alone the “faculty”? members 
number in the tens of thousands and the “‘students” 
in the hundreds of thousands. In addition to main- 
taining a huge training and research organization of 
its own, the Army contracts with hundreds of col- 
leges for instructional and research services more 
efficiently performed by them. So as not to labor 
the similarity of that part of the Army with a uni- 
versity further, the remainder of this article is 
limited to a factual description of the Army’s educa- 
tion and research functions. 


Uniformed Personnel in College Courses 


With the deployment in foreign countries of U. S. 
Armed Forces during World War II, a program of 
correspondence courses in civilian as well as military 
subjects was extended to provide “home study” op- 
portunities for men in uniform around the world. 
Because of the obvious advantages of standardiza- 


*Special assistant to the Secretary of the Army for education. 
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tion, all of the Armed Forces some time ago com- 
bined their previous education-by-correspondence 
services in a U. S. Armed Forces Institute with head- 
quarters at Madison, Wisconsin. This institute was 
nurtured under the wing of the University of Wis- 
sonsin, but now operates almost independently as a 
military educational agency, although it is still mak- 
ing available to soldiers some 6,000 courses from 44 
university extension services. 

In addition to the institute at Madison there are 
five overseas USAFI’s offering lesson and testing 
services in the areas in and around Japan, Hawaii, 
Alaska, Europe, and the Canal Zone. 

USAFI, in addition to its teaching function and 
in coordination with it, has developed a compre- 
hensive testing and examination function. In the 
last reported half-year period USAFI received and 
graded 219,000 tests, which were administered in 
military installations. 

When group sessions of students undertaking study 
become feasible, the Army encourages these as being 
a more efficient learning form than individual stedy. 
As groups are developed which are larger and more 
stable in their enrollment, civilian teachers are em- 
ployed. USAFI test material is utilized since it is 
adaptable to teaching by the lecture-discussion 
method.! 

The group-meeting method has been highly de- 
veloped abroad in the program of the University of 
Maryland, which offers residence college courses at 
56 different centers in Europe. These campuses 
are being expanded to meet a demonstrated demand 
for college work by men assigned overseas and are 
being extended to other areas. (Programs are being 
developed by Louisiana State University in the 


1 See “Army Education Program Aids Military Effort” by Lt. Col. R. M. 
Connolly, Hicner Epucation, October 1, 1950, p. 31. 
2 This program is described in Hicuer Epucation, March 1, 1951, p. 153. 
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Caribbean area and by the University of California 
in the Far East Command.) 


College Program 


The Army recognizes that men on duty in the 
United States, particularly those possessing consid- 
erable intellectual curiosity, will wish and can usu- 
ally find time to continue their formal education in 
college courses. Frequently post educational officers 
find it possible to enter into arrangements with local 
colleges to enroll uniformed personnel in standard 
campus courses, with about three-fourths of tuition 
costs paid by the Army. 

Such arrangements are now in effect with 86 insti- 
tutions offering either regular or special classes to 
men on more than a hundred different Army posts 
within the United States. The latest reports indi- 
cate that there are about 6,000 enrollments in these 
courses, making the program equivalent quantita- 
tively to the teaching program of a fairly large col- 
lege. This program too is being constantly extended, 
limited only by the resources which the colleges can 
offer to it. 


In some cases the Army extends advanced edu- 
cational opportunities to its reserves in civilian life, 
looking to the time when they may be needed in 
actual service. As an example of this there may be 
cited the large group of civilian scientists who are 
organized into special research and development 
units. In these units they not only improve their 
proficiency in specialized scientific areas, but under- 
take missions of assistance to the Nation. 

The Army recognizes a career in military science 
and leadership to be equal to any of the professions 
in the demands on the individual who undertakes 
such a career. Through the years it has responded 
to this realization by developing a career-manage- 
ment program which routes career officers through 
an organized graduate study program. Although 
this fact is not commonly recognized among civilians, 
the career Army officer has pursued an organized 
study program equivalent to the training required 
of a doctor, dentist, economist, or even of a philos- 
opher. As an example, a typical colonel receiving 
the star of a brigadier general may have pursued the 
following graduate study: company officers’ course, 
11 months; advanced officers’ course, 9 months; 
master’s degree from a civilian technical institution, 
18 months; Command and General Staff College, 10 
months; Army War College, 10 months; Industrial 
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College of the Armed Forces, 10 months, for a total 
of 68 months of “graduate school.” 

While its greatest attention is placed upon its own 
professional graduate programs at Leavenworth, 
Kans., Washington, D. C., and elsewhere, the Army 
also attempts to make full use of the graduate train- 
ing facilities of universities. Army career manage- 
ment ordinarily in each year sends hundreds of dif- 
ferent officers into graduate training programs lead- 
ing to master’s and doctor’s degrees granted by 
civilian institutions. Under this program groups 
ot officers have been in full-time attendance for a 
planned program of graduate study in almost all of 
the graduate schools which offer extensive technical 
programs. 


United States Military Academy 


The Army program most similar to that of a college 
is, of course, that provided in the United States 
Military Academy. Celebrating its Sesquicenten- 
nial in 1951, the Academy enjoys a well-earned place 
among the finest of the Nation’s institutions of higher 
learning. Its contribution of thousands of tech- 
nically trained men to civilian pursuits, wholly apart 
from its immeasurable contribution to military 
leadership, has been noteworthy for a century and 
a half. 

As part of its Sesquicentennial, the Academy this 
year has scheduled among its major events two that 
will undoubtedly attract the attention of educators 
throughout the world. Revolving around the theme 
of the Sesquicentennial, “Furthering Our National 
Security,” the programs that are specifically educa- 
tional will be on “The Relationship of Higher Edu- 
cation to National Security” and on “‘Educating and 
Developing Military Leaders for National Security.” 
Training 

In the nature of things the Army in peacetime is 
primarily a huge training organizaiion. In wartime 
the training functions are expanded, it is true, but 
yield priority in time and attention to combat and 
support activities. 

While this training cannot be called “higher learn- 
ing,” much of the technical training is at a level 
equal to that given in some college laboratories. As 
a matter of fact, many types of college laboratory 
situations are duplicated at Army training instal- 
lations. : 

The Army maintains specialized schools in more 
than thirty areas of training. These schools have a 
very large number of men in training at one time 
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and with orderly expansion are considered adequate 
for developing specialists needed by an Army of the 
strength contemplated at present. 


Reserve Officers Training Corps 


In 1918 the Army began the training program 
which has brought it into its most extensive relation- 
ship with American colleges. At that time a pro- 
gram was instituted (military training had been 
offered in land-grant colleges as early as the 1860’s) 
for preparing college students for reserve commission- 
ing. The instruction is accomplished by enrolling 
qualified male students in a preliminary 2-year 
course. From this group there is selected a much 
smaller group of men considered to be of high promise 
as officer candidates. Many of these are tendered 
commissions in the Reserve Forces coincidentally 
with graduation from college and a few are given 
Regular Army commissions. 

The backlog of Reserve officers developed by this 
program constituted a great part of the Officer Corps 
in World War II. So successful has this program 
been that the ROTC has been reconstructed since 
1946 on an even more ambitious scale than before. 
The Army alone operates units in 228 different 
colleges. Enrollment in the current school year is 
expected to be 133,500 in 18 different military 
curriculums. 

It can be said that instructional procedures in- 
stituted by the Army on college campuses in ROTC 
and other programs have at times contributed to 
over-all collegiate teaching techniques. One such 
statement is made by Alonzo G. Grace in Educational 
Lessons from Wartime Training (p. 237). 

“Procedures instituted in the ASTP for promoting 
supervision of instruction. have cracked the shell of 
the time-honored ‘sanctity of the classroom,’ and 
have opened the sacred precinct of the instructor to 
view. Many teachers, for the first time, have learned 
the value of such supervisory procedures as faculty 
auditing, students’ evaluation of instruction, faculty 
conferences on syllabus construction and revision, 
joint efforts in test construction and grading, and 


departmental checking of aims and objectives at 
periodic intervals.” 


Army Research and Development in Universities 


While research and development activities within 
society’s modern technology are not in any sense 
limited to the laboratories of universities, the Army 
in its research has become particularly dependent 
upon them. Asa matter of policy, military planners 
have long sought out civilian scientists, have encour- 
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aged a selected group in their work, specified the 
direction of their efforts and provided the where- 
withal for continued and expanded investigation. 
As a result, the scientists on whom the Army de- 
pends are largely in civilian laboratories. However, 
the work they do is Army-directed and Army- 
supported. 

As an example, an office of Army Ordnance Re- 
search has been recently established on the campus 
of Duke University to sponsor the expanding 
national program of Army Ordnance sponsored 
research. 

True it is that research, accomplished under Army 
support, is primarily “applied” rather than the basic, 
The Army proceeds on the policy that the long-run 
responsibility for governmental support of basic 
research will rest with the National Science Found- 
ation. 


Conclusion 


One need only glance at the complex paraphernalia 
of the Army, the personnel procedures used in its 
handling of millions of men, and the long record of 
its successes to recognize that much of its research 
activity has been fundamental and that the develop- 
mental processes of United States Armed Forces have 
been without parallel in military history. In its 
developmental processes the Army relies heavily on 
the system of higher education in America. 
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